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WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ANNICK SMITH 


“THE OLD MEN squint into the light with small hard eyes. Their 
faces are ridged as home-milled cross-cut pine. The old men have 
dressed up in new jeans fastened with silver rodeo buckles. The buck- 
les are badges earned long ago when they rode broncs or roped in dusty 
arenas from Colorado to the Canadian border. The old men do not 
smile. We know they have scraped cowshit off their polished go-to-town 
boots. 

In the background are faraway mountains—the Tetons, the Big 
Horns, the Rockies — or a sweep of grass, or wheat, or the mud-brown 
South Platte, high with spring run-off, glinting beyond the sagebrush. 
We imagine hoot owls, the dissonant cries of red-winged blackbirds in 
the tules. 

Their names are Orlin Corn, Bill Apple, Lyman Edgar, Elston Spatz, 
turn-of-the-century Anglo, German, Scandinavian names you find in 
obituaries from newspapers in every western hamlet. In such names 
we recognize a dominant strain in the white man’s settlement of the 
plains. These are the grandfathers and bachelors who die unnoticed in 
old people’s homes. 

Brand inspectors, range detectives, it's not a profession we know 
much about, but we've seen these faces all over the West. Each man 
has aclose-mouthed story idiosyncratic as his name, specific as his face, 


and yet the sum of fifty biographies reveals a western everyman’ tale.” 


—from the introduction by ANNICK SMITH 
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Lyman Edgar examines a brand. 
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Lyman Edgar works brands at the Honey Brothers Stockyard, La Junta, Colorado, 1980. 


Lyman Edgar, far left, in the Honey Brothers office, 1980. 
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John Hotchkiss’s tack room, Montrose, Colorado, 1987. 


WHAT YOU SEE IS WHAT YOU GOT 


Git along little dogies 


I'm leaving Cheyenne, 


Gone to Montana 


To throw the Houlihan 


TRADITIONAL COWBOY BALLAD 


THE OLD MEN squint into the light with small hard eyes. Their faces are 
ridged as home-milled cross-cut pine. The old men have dressed up in new 
jeans fastened with silver rodeo buckles. The buckles are badges earned long 
ago when they rode broncs or roped in dusty arenas from Colorado to the 
Canadian border. The old men do not smile. We know they have scraped 
cowshit off their polished go-to-town boots. 

In the background are faraway mountains— the Tetons, the Big Horns, the 
Rockies— or a sweep of grass, or wheat, or the mud-brown South Platte, high 
with spring runoff, glinting beyond the sagebrush. We imagine hoot owls, the 
dissonant cries of red-winged blackbirds in the tules. 

There are no women anywhere. Sometimes there is a spotted horse and a 
dog. One old dude sits in a Butte cafe. Another straddles a bar stool. A few 
of the softer, bespectacled sort have chosen to be pictured in an office. Sey- 
eral, too stove-up to wield the most cherished tool of their trade, seem to 
caress coiled ropes with arthritic hands. Painted on walls, on old barn siding 
are hieroglyphics—the beloved brands. 

Their names are Orlin Corn, Bill Apple, Lyman Edgar, Elston Spatz, turn- 
of-the-century Anglo, German, Scandinavian names you find in obituaries 
from newspapers in every western hamlet. In such names we recognize a 
dominant strain in the white man’s settlement of the plains. These are the 
grandfathers and bachelors who die unnoticed in old people's homes. 

Richard “Buster” Priddy was eighty-four and still working as a stock in- 
spector when his portrait was taken on his homestead ranch near Dixon, 
Montana. His Irish father, an itinerant plasterer and gambler, drifted into the 
Great Falls area just after the turn of the century. “I'd have to go to the Mint 
or the Silver Dollar or the Milwaukee bar to get him, scared he'd knock the 


shit out of me. I knew every ash can and alley in Great Falls.” 

Sweat stains a band around Buster's shapeless Stetson. His mouth is set in 
a hard, straight line—no teeth. At twelve Priddy quit school to build road 
with horse teams; he ran wild horses and traded them; ranched; served as 
deputy sheriff out of Thompson Falls for twenty years. He and his wife of 
sixty-three years live in separate houses on their small ranch. “It works out 
better that way,” says the old buzzard. 

Brand inspectors, range detectives, it’s not a profession we know much 
about, but we've seen these faces all over the West. Each man has a close- 
mouthed story idiosyncratic as his name, specific as his face, and yet the sum 
of fifty biographies reveals a western everyman’ tale. 

Lyman Edgar was a brand inspector all his working life, following his fa- 
thers trade. “He worked twenty-six years of Sundays,” says his wife Alice 
Jane. Lyman is concerned about the Arkansas River drainage in his native 
Colorado: soil salinity; fast runoffs; erosion from the tank maneuvers at Fort 
Carson. There are pastures that haven’t been used for thirty years, and 
theyre still not back. Lyman cares about pastures. “They don’t seem to re- 
alize how fragile this country is,” says Lyman, “and how long it takes to repair 
itself.” 

Horseback traditions are dying with men of Lyman’s generation—a code 
of the cattleman’s frontier that was dying before they were born. But agri- 
culture continues, and it is good to remind ourselves of the personal ties that 
bind such men to land, to animals, often to women, always to each other. They 
are deeply planted. We care about the old men’s stories because we have 
come to understand that the history of place is most often found in ordinary 


lives. 


Earl Haller works brands at the Wild Ass Canyon Cattle Company in Glade Park, 


Colorado, 1982. 


* * * 
Less than two hundred years ago, the Great Plains were rich with wild 
grasses. Thirty million bison grew fat on that grass. In George Catlin’s paint- 
ings from the 1860s, we see lime-green hills striped and dotted with humped 
beasts. In “Herd on the Move,” William J. Hays paints a V-shaped swarm, 
brown to the horizon. Indians, nomadic as their prey, hunted the bison and 
lived in plentitude. The grass renewed life. 

“Then,” wrote L. A. Huffman, Montana's premiere frontier photographer, 
“came the cattlemen, the ‘trail boss and his army of cowboys, and the great 
cattle roundups. Then the army of railroad builders. That—the railway— 
was the fatal coming.” Huffman’s vision is clouded with cheap regret and nos- 
talgia. “One looked about and said, ‘This is the last West.’” 

The so-called cattleman’s frontier ended with the cow-killing winters of the 
1880s as much as it ended with the railroads, the rush of homesteaders, and 
the break-up of the open range. It ended when high plains ranchers discov- 
ered they would have to feed cattle. They would have to become farmers. 
Barbed wire went up; people shot each other over water rights; wandering 
ruffans—buffalo hunters, wolfers, woodcutters, trappers—were hard- 
pressed to find a living off the depleted and tamed land. 

“The rustlers of that day were a different class of men from the sneak 


thieves of today, wrote Teddy Blue Abbott in his cowboy classic, We Pointed 


Them North. “They went in armed bands, took what they wanted by force, 
and defied arrest. It came to a showdown, fight or quit. . .” 

Cattle barons such as Montana's Granville Stewart banded together to take 
law into their own hands (even Teddy Roosevelt was implicated in Stewart's 
infamous vigilante group, the “Stranglers’). “It had come to be almost im- 
possible to keep a team or saddle horse on a ranch unless one slept in the 
manger with a rifle,” said Stewart. 

Some ranchers claimed up to three percent of their cattle were lost to rus- 
tlers who hid out in the rough Missouri Breaks of eastern Montana. In July 
of 1884, Stewart's vigilantes hung a dozen men. Some folks were not so sure 
about Stewart’s motives. “Friends of the rustlers . . .” wrote Teddy Blue, 
“circulated stories that he had killed poor settlers in order to clear them off 


the range and have more room for his cattle.” 


Bruce Johnson's BK brand, actually a worked over E-Y from the Rankin Ranch. 


Montana stock inspectors, April, 1886, from left to right: Harry Lander, Teton County; 


J. L. Cox, Crow Reservation; C. W. Barney, Yellowstone County; Charles D. Hard, 
Lewis & Clark County; Wilson Davidson Smith, Custer County; William Cantrell, 
Meagher County; and Tom A. Matthews, Dawson County. 


(Montana Historical Society, Helena) 


Brands are an ancient means for declaring ownership. Nearly four thousand 
years ago Egyptian herders stamped brands on their cows. When Hernando 
Cortés stepped off his vessel on the Gulf Coast of Mexico, the conquistadors 
unloaded six heifers and a bull, all branded with three small crosses. Meri- 
wether Lewis branded his equipment when he cached it along the route of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition to the Pacific in 1805 and 1806. 

The first stockmen’s association was formed in Colorado in 1867 primarily 
to register brands, and so discourage rustlers. One of the earliest laws passed 
by Montana’ Territorial Legislature in 1864 required registration of brands. 
And in 188s, in the wake of arbitrary revenge-seeking by vigilantes, the Mon- 
tana Legislature created a Board of Stock Commissioners empowered to hire 
brand inspectors and range detectives. Protection of property on the hoof 
became an obligation of the state. 

Granville Stewart described the duties of inspectors: “All stock. . . should 
be inspected by the employees of the Stock Commissioners before it could 


be driven or shipped out. All persons driving or shipping any stock out of the 


Jha 


territory were compelled to give the inspectors a receipt for all stock not car- 

rying their brand. This stock could then be taken to eastern markets and sold 
. and the money received had to be turned over to the Board of Stock 

Commissioners and was by them distributed to the real owners.” 

The system worked. In 1886, 83,991 Montana cattle were inspected in 
stockyards with the recovery of 1,659 strays; an additional 459 strays were 
recovered on the range. Inspectors saved ranchers thousands of dollars, and 
the deputized stock detectives arrested forty-three thieves. 

The law of the range was not always rational. You might have bad men chas- 
ing good folks. Maybe inspired by the earlier successes of their Montana 
brethren, in 1892, Wyoming cattlemen hired mercenaries to gun down “sus- 
pected rustlers” (a code name for immigrant homesteaders) in the myth- 
making Johnson County War (Shane, Heaven's Gate). 


Or you had bad men chasing bad men. Take Tom Horn. In 1894, impatient 


The hide’s inner face reveals the original E~Y brand. 
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Bill Skiles and Wayne Packard inspect brands in Claremont, Wyoming, 1982. 


with short jail sentences and small fines punishing cattle rustlers, a few of the 
most avid ranchers in the Wyoming Stock Growers Association secretly hired 
Horn, an ex-Indian scout and Pinkerton investigator, to clean out rustlers in 


southern Wyoming. They offered a bounty—dead or alive. 
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“Killing men is my specialty,” Horn bragged. “I look at it as a business 
proposition, and I think I have a corner on the market.” In this case (as in so 
many instances of showdown violence), the solution was worse than the prob- 


lem. One of Horn’s victims was a fourteen-year-old boy. 


You might call Tom Horn a fatal coming. There have been many “fatal com- 
ings on the northern plains since Huffman’s lament (most fatal was the in- 
ternal combustion engine). What Huffman regretted was the passing of a way 
of life—certainly not the only or the best. Ask any Native American. Life 
changes. There can be no “last West.” 

* * * 

The range detectives and brand inspectors who peer at you from these pages 
have no myth to honor them. They came of age during the Great Depression 
and their collective story fills a blank spot in the history books. It takes place 
on horseback and in pickups, on back roads and snowbound ranches; it reeks 
of the stockyards in Chicago, Omaha, Denver, St. Paul. You hear in these 
voices the small-town twang of Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming, Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas. 

Earl Haller from Loma, Colorado, slouches astride his favorite roping 
horse. “I’m just a common guy I guess—raised up poor and I’m still poor.” 

Go to a cattle sale in a western town and you will see these old-timers trad- 
ing stories with cronies. They know everyone. That's part of the job, being 
gregarious, knowing the people in a ranching community as well as they know 
the cattle and the land. Say a rancher has discovered some strangers cows in 


his fall roundup. The brand inspector will come out to the pens, he will clip 


Bill Skiles and Wayne Packard. 
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Bart Wilson and Fred Etters, cowhands in the Sawtooth National Forest, Idaho, 1990. 


the hide clean around the brand, and he will be expected to identify the 
owner. 

The inspector may stay for a cup of coffee, chew the fat with the wife, trade 
gossip. This is the life he was bred to. Every man in this book was raised on 
afamily ranch. Their parents and grandparents came west in covered wagons, 
or drove cattle north from Texas and stayed to claim a small homestead. One 
came from Liverpool, another from Switzerland. 

Lee Sackett was born in 1914 on the north fork of Wyoming's Powder 
River. His uncles broke horses for an Englishman named Malcolm Moncrief, 
who shipped the horses from the Big Horns to England for the cavalry. Sack- 
ett grew up on a 160-acre homestead just north of Hole in the Wall. “When 
it was good,” says Lee, “it was tough. When it was bad, it was some of the 
worst country in the world.” 

Howard Harmon's grandfather was one of the “Badland Cowboys” who 


rode with A. C. Huidekeper’s famous horse-ranching outfit in North Dakota. 


His mother’s uncle was killed in Wyoming’s Johnson County War. Lawrence 
Gant from Rifle, Colorado, has a photo of himself as a child, riding with 
Teddy Roosevelt on a bear hunt. On “Bus” Farnum’s wall is a faded A. C. Huff- 
man photograph of his family’s ranch on Cottonwood Creek. 

When the home ranch failed, or was taken over by an older brother, these 
men could cowboy for a larger outfit. They knew the ways of cattle, loved 
horses and were decent ropers. Almost all of them rodeoed when they were 
bucks. A few are still competing. At eighty, Floyd Hicks from Lewistown, 
Montana, won the old-timers’ roping competition at Broadus. At eighty-two 
he broke two fingers at a jackpot rodeo. He’s a tough one. “The doctor talked 
me into cutting them off,” he says with a shrug. 

Hicks was born in 1905 in the sweetgrass hills near Whitlash, Montana, 
with an Indian servant as midwife. At six, he would pass Charlie Russell's 
studio on his four-mile trek to school. On clear, cold nights wolves attacked 
horses in his father’s corral; he remembers horses screaming. There was no 


electricity, or cars or telephones. When Hicks went to work as state brand 
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Phil Eilebrecht inspects brands in Parlin, Colorado, 1980. 


inspector in 1926, he was sent to the Chicago stockyards. “That Capone beer 
was good beer,” he says. “Chicago was my college education.” 

Some brand inspectors were top hands for big ranchers and turned to their 
new trade in retirement. Others followed their fathers in the business. Most 
have knocked around working in oil fields, on railroad gangs, hard-rock min- 
ing. They worked in sale barns and auctions, sometimes in law enforcement. 
Nearly every one of them knew hard times during the Depression, saw action 
in the Armed Services in World War II, and witnessed the mechanical rev- 
olutions of the post-war era—men and horses replaced by tractors, pickups, 
horse trailers and semis. 

Our old men saw the small ranches of the northern plain consolidated in 
agribusiness and tamed to mechanization, and found themselves adrift—a 
nearly extinct breed of cowhands without jobs or futures. It wasn’t a big leap 


for an ambitious cowboy to become a brand inspector. Instead of one boss, 


Rope bridles at the Sombrero Ranch, Maybell, Colorado, 1989. 


he now had many—cattlemen’s associations or state governments—yet he 
still served the ruling-class ranchers, protected their property. 

Orlin Corn from Grand Junction, Colorado, was a brand inspector in the 
Denver stockyards. “Title to billions of dollars throughout the west,” he says, 
“is determined by the brands on livestock.” Herb Callen sums it up: “A per- 
son always wants to remember youre working for the ranchers because 
they re the ones who are actually paying you.” 

The job didn’t pay much to begin with, but it was sure better than a De- 
pression cowboy’s wages of room and board and say $35 a month. In 1944, 
Bob Fitch received “$125 a month and six cents per mile.” He jumped at the 
opportunity. This was a profession you could get ahead in. You didn't have to 
ride the grub line or the freight trains. You could get married and raise a 
family and save up for your own piece of ground. If you worked for the state, 


you could retire with a pension. 
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A brand inspector or range detective had to have a good visual memory, to 
know the brands of all the ranches in his region. He had to recognize brands 
on milling cattle in a sale yard. He would know the ways of fakery. 

When Montana cattleman Wellington Rankin reported wide-scale rustling 
in the 1960s, Chief Investigator L.C. Johnston (grandson of mountain man 
“Liver Eatin’ Johnson’) found his suspect by remembering a brand. A small- 
time rancher named Bruce Johnson, whose land bordered Rankin’s, had reg- 
istered the backwards B-K brand. Rankin’s brand was E-Y. A few touches 
with a branding iron and E-Y becomes B-K. The investigator, in the guise of 
a B.L.M. agent, checked out the suspect's corrals when the cattle were gath- 


ered to be shipped off that fall. 
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“Christ, a blind man could read the fresh worked-over brands,” says L.C. 


There were 156 stolen cows and 140 calves—the largest cattle heist in history. 
There was a showdown with guns. The bandit was sent to the pen for twenty- 
five years, but got free in two and a half. “The son-of-a-bitch claimed he had 
emphysema, snorts L. C. Johnston. 

As the cattle industry changed, so did the work of brand inspectors and 
range detectives. Hauling cattle to feedlots in semi-trailers replaced rail- 
roads, as railroads had replaced the long cattle drives. Modern rustlers often 
butcher on the spot and pack the meat into a Cadillac trunk; or they load stock 
into goose-neck trailers and ride the freeways across state lines before anyone 
knows the cattle are gone. It’s nearly impossible to track down such thievery. 

In 1889, about 8,000 brands had been recorded in Montana. Today there 
are 57,000. A sophisticated computer print-out system keeps the lists up-to- 
date. Brand inspection has become a big-time government activity. Montana 


has a seven-person Board of Livestock, a staff of eighteen district or field in- 


spectors, and seventeen market inspectors. There are similar institutions in 
other western cattle-producing states. 

“Now no one takes pride in their work,” said Joe Bowman, a district su- 
pervisor from the South Platte country near Brush, Colorado, who died in 
1989. He bridged the transition from vigilantes to computers. “There's no 
loyalty, just a paycheck.” 

With computerized brands and piles of paper work, the duties have be- 
come increasingly bureaucratic. Bud Corder from Butte says, “You used to 
have to be a cowboy to be a brand inspector. If you're a bookkeeper you have 
a better shot at it now.” 

Besides low wages and back-breaking labor, the job could be thankless in 
other ways. Cowboys who became brand inspectors were often distrusted by 
their own kind and disdained by the ranchers they served; it was their duty 


to snitch. Before superhighways made rustling a road sport, most small-time 


thievery was done on horseback by the hired hand of outfits that ran thou- 


Buster Priddy, Dixon, Montana, 1989. 


sands of mother cows over miles of grazing lands. You could siphon off a few 
unbranded calves to start your own herd. Say they were lost to coyotes. It was 
one of the few bonuses a cowhand could expect. 

A range detective might go undercover for the county sheriff, working as a 
hired hand on a ranch with rustling problems. Friz Bartley from Hygiene, 
Colorado, carried on such pretense for nine years. “I'll bet I punched more 
cattle than most inspectors, says Friz. The range detective might discover 
rustlers in the nest, and then see them walk free because the owners didn’t 
want to prosecute. Maybe the hand was worth more than the cows. Maybe 
the rustler was the rancher’s son. 

Joe Bowman said, “There's always been petty rustling.” You can tell from 
his portrait he was a warm-hearted guy. A smile trickles across his wide lips. 
“One guyss son was selling his dad's cattle to buy whiskey. I knew about it but 
the son was going into the army in six weeks during World War II. So, I left 
him alone and when he came back he was straight and ran his dad’s ranch. 
That was better than breaking his parents hearts and ruining him in prison.” 

A familiar shrug accompanies such words. Read the shrug as an ironic no- 
tion of justice. These old-time lawmen of the range are tough and stoic as 
goats. Work has made them hard-handed, stove-up, laconic. They have 


birthed calves, fed cattle in blizzards, butchered the cows they nurtured in 
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the necessary blood-and-guts slaughter that transforms living animals into 
meat. You will find no soft sentimentality in them, yet they adhere to a code 
tempered by individual judgment, wise in the ways of human frailty and pos- 
sibilities for redemption. 

Unlike a new generation of stock-watching bureaucrats, these old cowboys 
know some things you do not learn in college. Not one of them holds a B. S. 
degree from an agricultural institution, and most never finished high school. 
They were schooled in the ways of the wind and grazing ungulates. They will 
be buried under prairie grass. In our myth of America, the cowboy rides the 
big lonesome and sings to cows. He knows what it takes to survive in an un- 
forgiving place without losing his humanity or his sense of humor. 


“T don’t want to be a hero,” says Bill Apple, a retired inspector who claims 


to be the first white man born on Bone Pile Creek, south of Gillette, Wyo- 


ming. That was 1911, when Indians camped at neighboring Caballo Creek 
and “the whole country was open.” Now Bill is taken aback by his portrait. 
“Its a hard-looking guy in there,” he says, “but it must be me.” 

White collars may rule at the top, but it’s guys like Bill Apple who carry on 
in the traditional ways. Our electronic, mechanized culture has distanced us 
from the sources of life. We yearn to fish in clear waters, to walk in pristine 
mountains, but we refuse to dirty our hands. To survive with any grace, we 
must take lessons from old men in blue denim. They are our elders. We hun- 
ger for their stories. 

i ts + 

The photographer, Stephen Collector, began this project in the tradition of 
L. A. Huffman and Edward Sheriff Curtis, as a way to preserve a vision of the 
West. “The passing of every old man or woman means the passing of some 
tradition, some knowledge of sacred rites possessed by no other,” wrote Cur- 
tis in defense of his 1907 collection, The North American Indian. “The in- 
formation that is to be gathered for the benefit of future generations. . . must 
be collected at once or the opportunity will be lost for all time.” 

Collectors search for a vision began with his portrait of Lyman Edgar, 
taken in 1979 at the sale barn in La Junta, Colorado. “I looked for some ves- 
tige of the romance and adventure of Bent’s Fort,” says Collector. “But what 
[ saw was the business side of cowboying. There was nothing romantic about 
a guy working the stock pens.” 

The light was harsh; the September air was hot and dry; the feedlot stink 
was overpowering. Stephen Collector began to have serious doubts. “Soon 
came a bandy-legged sixty-five-year-old cowboy wearing sunglasses and a bat- 
tered black Stetson. Soon afterwards the light didn’t look so bad...” 

“The first print of Lyman Edgar convinced me.” Collector took off on what 
was to be an eleven-year obsession, his own “last-of-the-breed” chronicle. “In 
areal sense this is a book about grandfathers, mine and ours. Now as I travel 
the West,” he continues, “it is these faces I see and remember. They bring 


life to the vast spaces.” 


Fred Etters, Sawtooth National Forest, 1990. 


Life in vast spaces—particular, detailed life in sharp focus—images and 
stories to open our imaginations and touch our hearts. That's what we love 


about the West. And that is what this collection offers. 


ANNICK SMITH 


FORTRAITS OF OLD-TIME BRAND INSPECTORS 


JAMES R. SMITH 


JIM SMITH was born in 1912 in Colona, Colorado, to English immigrants who homesteaded 
there after the Utes were displaced. Ute Chief Shavano, who had a garden and an apple tree 
nearby, used to visit Jim’s grandmother. Jim and his brothers worked the ranch, which has now 
seen five generations, though he points out, “It took my father till the age of sixty to get out of 
debt.” 

By 1959 there were too many chiefs and not enough Indians’ at the homestead so Jim took 
the exam for brand inspector. When he failed the first time Russell Wright “took me under his 
arm and helped me to tally brands.” He was assigned to Sedgewick and Phillips counties, and 
worked the district until retiring in 1977. “I got very attached to the flat country. Things have 
changed so much around Montrose now I could kick myself for moving back. The people out there 
were good to me.” 


This photograph was taken on the Dallas Divide above Ridgeway, Colorado, in 1987. 
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LANCE ROBINSON 


LANCE ROBINSON was born in 1900 on his family homestead near Chief Mountain in the 
Laramie Range. His father came from England to settle in Wyoming at fourteen, and his mother 
journeyed to Wyoming by team and wagon from Nebraska at twelve. His uncle on his mother's 
side had once worked a round-up with Tom Horn up by Bosler, Wyoming. Lance’s father was the 
general manager of the Tol Tick Livestock Company, where Lance also eventually worked before 
signing on for a sixteen-year stint with Ohio Oil, followed by twenty-five years as a deputy for 
Carbon and Albany counties. In 1961 he went to work for the Wyoming Stock Growers Associ- 
ation as a full-time brand inspector, retiring at eighty-one after twenty years of service. 

When Lance looked at some of my other brand inspector portraits he commented, “It’s the 
responsibility that makes ‘em look that way. They all look the same, don't they?” This portrait 


was taken behind Lance’s ranch house in Rock River, Wyoming, in September of 1981. 
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CARE UNCAPH ER 


CARL UNCAPHER was born in Sidney, Nebraska, in 1915 and moved to Kremmling, Colorado, 
as an infant. His father was a teamster who leased different places, milked cows, ran teams and 
what not to make a living. After high school Carl worked for the Deberard Cattle Company while 
building up his own small herd of cattle. He married the Kremmling schoolteacher’s sister, who 
came out from “back east” to visit, and borrowed enough money to buy a ranch around Parshall, 
Colorado, where he ranched for twenty years. He began work as a brand inspector when he 
moved back to the Kremmling area and bought a ranch on Sheep Horn Creek. Carl followed this 
up with a stint in Challis, Idaho, before buying the 3000-acre Maxim ranch southwest of Rock 
Springs, Wyoming. 

Ironically, the Uncaphers lost a lot of cattle on the Maxim Ranch and hired an independent 
stock detective, Ed Cantrell, to investigate. When the Denver Post did a feature on Cantrell, 
they found him on the Uncapher’s ranch. He never turned up a thing. 

I photographed Carl in a pasture on the Maxim Ranch in 1982. He died in 1984, and the ranch 


was sold. 
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HERB CALLEN 


HERB CALLEN S family homesteaded southwest of Chugwater, Wyoming, in 1914, where 
Herb was born four years later. At seventeen, he began to work for the Nimmo Livestock Com- 
pany on Horse Creek, north of Cheyenne, and barring time off for war service, he rode with 
them for fourteen years. He subsequently worked for the Painter Hereford Ranch in Colorado, 
the Padlock Ranch on the Crow Reservation in southern Montana, and finally cowboyed for the 
old Foss Ranch west of Chugwater until he was crippled by a horse. In 1963 he hired out to the 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association and in 1975 became the district supervisor for Natrona and 
Converse counties, where he continues to work on a part-time basis. 

Herb points out that the current generation of inspectors is very different from his own. “I was 
raised with cattle and ranched all my life. I knew the cattle and I knew the brands. The first 
qualification for a good brand inspector was that you had to be a good cowman. You have to get 
it the hard way.” Livestock investigations tend to be tough because of the lapse of time in the 
awareness of a rancher that he may have cattle missing. “The best time to steal a cow is in broad 
daylight,” he said. “After a while you get to wondering if there is anybody who is really honest.” 


I photographed him in Wheatland, Wyoming, on a ranch near the Laramie River in 1985. 
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FRIZ BARTLEY was born in 1910 on a homestead on the Blue River near Marysville, Kansas. 
He drifted west to the Sand Hills of Nebraska, on to Montana in 1934, and back to the Sand Hills, 
where he worked for the CIC brand. “That was back when times were tough. People didn’t have 
any money. You just worked a while and kinda got caught up and then worked someplace else.” 
Friz eventually wound up in Colorado as foreman for the K4 Cattle Company, while at the same 
time working undercover for the Weld and Morgan county sheriff's departments as a stock de- 
tective, dealing specifically with cattle rustling. 

Friz followed this up with stints riding for the government, the Stead Ranch, and the Hills Land 
& Cattle Co. in Rand, before moving down to the front range and working as a brand inspector 
from 1964 to 1973. When I photographed Friz, his wife had recently passed away, and he is wear- 
ing her scarf in this portrait. “I didn’t work that many years for the Brand Commission,” he told 
me, but I'll bet I punched more cattle than most inspectors. One year I shod 1034 horses, brand 
inspected and put up hay. I didn't have time to kick my dog.” 

I photographed Friz at his ranch in Hygiene, Colorado, in September of 1980, where he raises 


blue roan and Hancock horses. 
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IN 1911 BILL APPLE was the first white man born on Bone Pile Creek, twelve miles south 
of Gillette, Wyoming. His uncle, who was in the sheep business, had come to Wyoming from 
Illinois in 1900, followed in 1903 by Bill’s father, and his mother in 1907. Indians were still present 
around Caballo Creek (one creek over from Bone Pile Creek) when his father started ranching. 
The family ran 5000 sheep. “The whole country was open,’ said Bill. “There wasn't a fence 
around.» 

Bill left home and bought his own small ranch, which he ran while at the same time managing 
3000 head of cattle for the Montgomery Ranch. In 1961 Bill began work for the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association. When I asked him how he differed from other inspectors, he replied, “I 
was pretty dedicated. That's more than you can say for a lot of them today. I was on call twenty- 
four hours a day. My wife, Vera, said they got her part of the time.” 

The photograph was taken in September of 1985 at the Apple Ranch south of Gillette, Wyo- 
ming. When I showed him the portrait he said, “It’s a hard-looking guy in there but it must be 


me. 
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RICHARD WILLIAM PRIDDy ‘S father was born in West Virginia and worked in Edmonton 
and Calgary before gravitating to Great Falls, Montana, as an itinerant plasterer and gambler. 
“He'd leave home and be gone a couple of months, wouldn't send a nickel home,” said Buster, 
who was born in Manitoba in 1904. “[My mother] would do anything but set buildings on fire 
just to get by.” His mother remarried and the family moved to Dixon, where Buster finished 
seventh grade and built road with horse teams. At twenty-one he married and purchased a small 
ranch on the Jocko River, where he bought and traded horses, and broke his neck and eight ribs 
running the last two wild horses in Dixon County. “The ribs were worse than the broken neck.” 

Buster became a deputy inspector in 1937, and has worked on and off since then. Along the 
way he also put in twenty years as a deputy sheriff for Thompson Falls. He and his wife live in 
separate houses on their Dixon ranch. “It works out better that way.” He’s just as pragmatic about 
his age: “You can't die till that old fella tells you to get the hell out.” This photograph was taken 


on his ranch in 1989. 
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FRED CHIEE BADER 


FRED BADER S father moved to Wyoming from Nebraska in 1897, and Chief was born in Ten 
Sleep, Wyoming, in 1908, and raised on a cattle ranch on the Norwood River. At eighteen, Bader 
went to work for the sheriffs department as a deputy, and in 1930, while still a sheriff, he began 
inspecting cattle for the county before going to the Wyoming Stock Growers Association in 1938. 
He worked the Big Horn Basin, spent five years in the stockyards of Omaha, and worked the field 
and sale barns in Worland before resigning in 198o. 

Bader told me about a few rustling incidents. The Orchard outfit had a Circle Dot brand. Across 
the Big Horn Mountains, a homesteader used an O brand with A in the middle. Twenty-five cattle 
were found at the homesteader’s with worked-over brands from the Orchard Ranch. “In those 
days cattle were worth about $20 a head. They didn’t do a thing about it,” lamented Chief. His 
nickname was given him during twenty years of riding broncs on the side, during which he didn't 
make much money but had a lot of fun. He is one-sixteenth Crow Indian. 


Chief lives alone in Worland, where I photographed him in 1983 at the Livestock Auction. 
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JOHN HOTCHKISS S family, formerly of the Dakota Territory, came to the Ouray area in 1876 
with the westward movement and the gold camps. The family homesteaded twelve miles south 
of Montrose in 1881 after the Ute Indian Reservation was thrown open to settlement. John was 
born in 1909 and stayed on the original homestead for the first thirty-seven years of his life, ranch- 
ing 1700 acres on Horsefly Mesa before going broke. “In 1934 a cow was worth $15 and we were 
paying eight percent interest. It knocked out a lot of us.” 

John worked on other ranches, owned a bar and a sale barn, and shipped wild cattle out of 
Alaska before working as a brand inspector in Denver, Pueblo, La Junta and Montrose. “I never 
minded the work but I sure hated those goddamned reports. There are a lot of advantages to 
being out here, nobody looking down your neck, but no one to help, either. I was on call every 
day of the year.” 

John now runs about one hundred head of cattle with his son, Jon, and wife Helen. He was 


photographed in his tack shed in Montrose, Colorado, in 1987. 
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BILL SKILES was born in 1919, and raised on his father's five-section ranch on Sand Creek 
near Buffalo, Wyoming. “I spent my whole life working with cows, sheep, horses, and mules.” 
Bill worked as a saddlemaker, book repairman and blacksmith before applying for a brand in- 
spector position in 1961. 

Bill’s most satisfying investigation involved helping Gary Gatlin, a Miles City, Montana, sheriff, 
track some stolen horses and cattle for a full day before locating the missing livestock and the 
rustlers, who ironically did not serve time. Bill also served as a deputy sheriff for eight years, and 
investigated countless roadside butcherings, using ballistics tests to gain convictions. “Alcohol 
and drugs are responsible for most dumb stunts. I'd go to the nearest bar to investigate an incident 
and a lot of times I'd find out who did it. When you get to thinking about it, brand inspection 
must ve been a drab experience. I was never shot at and I didn’t have to shoot anybody.” 

Bill worked the Buffalo area until his retirement in 1984. He is pictured at the stock shipping 


pens at the railroad siding in Clearmont, Wyoming, in September of 1982. 


LAWRENCE GANT 


LAWRENCE GANT was born above Rifle, Colorado, on August 13, 1893, and raised on his 
fathers homestead on Mamm Creek. When Lawrence was a child, a Teddy Roosevelt hunting 
party stopped at the Gant family ranch, and the boy was allowed to go on the bear hunt up Divide 
Creek with Roosevelt. A photo shows Teddy on horseback, his fox terrier and Lawrence on his 
lap. Lawrence remembers the 12,000 to 14,000 head of cattle being summered up Mamm and 
Divide creeks, with the attendant cowboys living in “pool camps” near the herd. 

Gant started working as a brand inspector in 1944 for $125 a month and six cents per mile. He 
worked seven different counties, but had the most trouble with theft and butchering of calves 
west of Colorado Springs. “I got fourteen convictions, Gant said. 

Lawrence's photo was taken at his daughter's home in Grand Junction, Colorado, in September 


of 1980, four years before his death. 
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FROSTY LATTIN was born in 1922 in Minnesota. His mother died when he was two, and his 
father abandoned Frosty and his brother with relatives. Frosty eventually moved to Fort Benton 
to live on his uncle’s ranch, and after three years in the army during World War IT and some time 
in Great Falls “a’ swinging and a’ partying” he rode for a series of ranches, finally quitting the 
life because he didn’t think his wife Peggy was cut out to be a ranch cook. In 1952 Frosty went 
to work for the Choteau County Livestock Protection Agency. “They were just a bunch of ranch- 
ers and farmers who decided to hire their own stock detective to cut down on losses.” At the same 
time Frosty became a deputy sheriff for Choteau County. 

Frosty retired in 1987 after thirty-five years of inspection, feeling his services were no longer 
really needed in the Choteau area. “There isn't enough cattle here, and there isn’t enough losses. ” 


This photograph was taken west of Great Falls in April 1991. 
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A. G. MILLER was born in 1899 in western Nebraska south of Alliance, and went to work for 
the Wyoming Stock Growers Association in Omaha, Nebraska, in the stockyard as brand inspec- 
tor in 1918 or 1919. I didn't like it in town,” he said. “I went back out to the country.” A. G. 
married Georgia Bradbury in 1920 and they rented a little ranch in Nebraska for thirteen years, 
then moved to Broadus, Montana, where A. G. supervised the “T Cross T” Ranch and served as 
brand inspector for the Powder River country for twelve years. Georgia died in 1947, and in 1953 
A.G. married Sydell Clark. In 1962 he wound up in Rock Springs as District Supervisor, a po- 
sition he held for twenty years, with as many as twenty-three men working for him, a bulky staff 
made necessary by sheep ranches and rustling. “People don't know how many cattle they got. 
They don’t ride horses anymore; just get in a pick-up and drive around.” 

In 1972 the Wyoming Stock Growers Association celebrated its one hundredth anniversary and 
honored A. G. with the Brand Inspector of the Century Award. He retired in 1981. 

He is pictured in front of a barn at Carl Uncapherss Maxim Ranch southwest of Rock Springs, 


Wyoming, in 1982. 
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ORLIN CORN 


ORLIN CORN was born March 17, 1908, in Grand Junction, Colorado, where his father, 
Graves, and his three uncles raised cattle. “All I knew were the cattle and horses running on all 
sides of me when I grew up, said Corn, who learned to ride at age four. By the time he was 
sixteen, Orlin was breaking wild horses for $15 apiece and winning cash prizes in roping events 
at area rodeos. At twenty-one, he had accumulated enough money to start his own ranch in the 
Book Cliffs northwest of Grand Junction. 

Orlin sold out in 1951 and became brand inspector for the Denver Stockyards. He wasn't sure 
he would like “the pavement and bricks” of the city, but he was permitted to bring Paint, his 
favorite cow horse, and he stayed seventeen years. “Few people realize that the title to billions 
of dollars throughout the West is determined by the brands on livestock,” Corn said. “No two 
days were the same. There were always new people, new cattle. Paint [who died in 1976 at the 
age of thirty-six] packed me to a million head of cattle in ten years.” 

Corn’s days as a brand inspector came to an end in 1967, when he sustained nerve injuries in 
an auto accident. “I tried to go back to work in a few days,” he said. “I opened a gate on forty 
head of steers and fell down. Forty head of steers— 160 feet —leapt over me and not one stepped 
on me. When I got back on my feet, I decided I would have to quit because I couldn't even do 
the job.” 


Orlin’s portrait was taken east of Lyons, Colorado, in 1980. He died in 198s. 
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BOB FITCH 


BOB FITCH S§ father was the first child born in Gillette, Wyoming, and Bob was born north 
of town in 1922. He was raised on the family homestead near Arvada and worked there until, 
according to his wife, Helen, they left the ranch and went to town to “make our fortune.” Bob 
got a job working for the telephone company, but he despised working nine-to-five and decided 
to return to the cattle business. 

In 1952 he went to work for the state of Wyoming as a brand inspector based in Torrington. 
He became a district supervisor in 1961, at times handling Crook, Campbell, Weston, Niobrara, 
Platte, Goshen and Laramie counties—in other words, the entire eastern portion of the state. 
“Whenever they would have a trouble spot, they would put that county in my district,” he joked. 
Bob became chief brand inspector in 1984, and retired in July 1989. 


Bob was photographed at the brand office in Torrington, Wyoming, in 1984. 
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CARL CORDER S father, a horse and cattle buyer, worked for the Colorado Horse & Mule 
Company in Castle Rock, where Bud was born in 1919. The family was transferred to Great Falls, 
and Bud quit school at sixteen to work in the stockyards and in Anaconda at the copper smelter. 
After stints in the Air Force and as a yard foreman, Bud became a brand inspector in 1956 out of 
Butte. 

Bud cited one particularly memorable happening in thirty years of inspection, a fire that wiped 
out a huge shed at the Montana Livestock stockyards. “It was Easter Sunday about noon. Some- 
body started a truck in the garage and it backfired. The oil and hay caught on fire, and since the 
hydrant, in the middle of the shed, was engulfed in flames, workers could do little but start mov- 
ing cattle, 1700 of them. Every one of them were thrown together in the field. We lost thirty 
head.” 


Bud retired in 1984. This photograph was taken at the M&M bar in Butte in 1989. 
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WAYNE PACKARD 


THE PACKARD FAMILY moved from Lowa to western Nebraska in 1909 and Wayne was born 
in 1916 in Shreve County, Nebraska. “I was supposed to be born in Torrington, Wyoming, but 
the Model T wouldn't start.” Wayne's father died when he was very young and his mother re- 
married David Rose, a stockman with a ranch on the Powder River where the family moved in 
1925. Wayne married Merle Enochs in 1939, and they ranched her family’s place on Crazy 
Woman Creek for a number of years until a drought hit in 1948, and they went to Idaho to sell 
their cattle. Wayne worked at the Idaho Livestock Auction until 1962 when he took an inspection 
position in Cody, Wyoming. In 1967 the Packards headed back to the Enochs’ ranch, 

Even before Wayne was a brand inspector, he'd drive down the road and read brands on cattle 
and horses. He had an inherent interest in livestock and their ownership. According to Merle, 
“Wayne always had a wish to serve people, to help people. His whole family felt like that right 
down the line. It must be in the genes.” 

This photograph was taken at the ranch on Crazy Woman Creek west of Arvada, Wyoming, in 


September of 1981. 


HERMAN LAMAR “JAY” ROWE 


JAY ROWE was born in Fruita, Colorado, on December 11, 1924, and raised on two ranches 
his parents had homesteaded, one in Glade Park and the other in the Book Cliff Mountains north 
of Mack. After his parents divorced, Jay worked as a cowboy, eventually generating a small herd 
for his mother and himself. He broke his back in a riding accident and missed World War II . At 
the relatively young age of twenty-three, due to his stock experience, he qualified as a brand 
inspector, eventually working the Denver stockyards, Pueblo, and the Durango, Cortez and Do- 
lores districts. He became chief brand inspector in 1973, and retired in 1987. 

“T grew up around the concept of what a brand was for. All our cattle ran together. If somebody 
was meddling with or trying to steal your livestock, it wasn’t a small matter. Mistakes of that type 
werent condoned.” Jay points out that “brand inspection hasn't really changed since year one. 
All you need are a pair of clippers, a rope and the physical ability to handle livestock.” 

This 1980 photograph shows Jay holding a “running iron’ in his office in the Livestock Exchange 


Building in Denver. 
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HOWARD HARMON 


HOWARD HARMON S grandfather, Jim, cowboyed for A.C. Huidekoper’s massive horse 
ranch in the Badlands of North Dakota, and Howard's father, Bert, was a Montana brand in- 
spector. Howard was born in 1915 south of Medora, North Dakota, on the Little Missouri River, 
and as a teenager was known as the best saddle-brone rider in the area. At nineteen he became 
a brand inspector for the Dakotas, and after a year in the army during World War II he started 
work for the state of Montana, assigned first to Butte, then Lewistown, where he was laid off for 
throwing a man through a plate glass window. Howard resumed work in Butte, then Glendive 
and finally Sidney, where he spent a total of thirty-one years. Howard was made district inspector 
in 1963, and retired in 1978. 

This photograph was taken on the banks of the Yellowstone River near Crane, Montana, in 


September of 1989. 
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BILL SUTTER S grandfather Joseph was a blacksmith in Butte, sharpening drill bits and 
shoeing mules; his father William Sr., later known as Wild Bill, was three when his family home- 
steaded near Stanford, Montana. Wild Bill was disowned by his father, worked ranches, rode 
broncs, served as the sheriff of Broadus, and wound up as chief of the Montana Livestock De- 
partment. As his son put it, “There was no sloughing off with him.” 

Bill Jr. was born in Miles City in 1918, and grew up helping in the yards in Sioux City and 
Spokane. He served in World War II and returned to work for his father’s organization in Miles 
City, Glendive, Chicago, Helena and Billings, and retired in 1977. “In all aspects it was tough. 
You were always getting hurt in the yards. You might say the livestock department was the wildest 
bunch in the state.” 

Bill Sutter adamantly refused to have his photograph taken until Obert Kartevold managed to 
talk him into it. Afterwards, by way of apology, he offered me some of his canned trout. I pho- 


tographed Bill north of Helena; the pickup truck in the photo was his father’s. 
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RUSSELL COLDWELL S father John moved to Ekalaka, Montana, from Oklahoma in 1897, 
and Russell was born on a 320-acre homestead south of Baker in 1914. Supplies had to be 
freighted down from Wibaux, forty-five miles to the north. “We had plenty of room,” quipped 
Russell. John Coldwell had to sell the ranch when Russell enlisted in World War II , and on his 
return Russell worked ranches, railroaded and put in time on the oil fields. In 1957 he applied 
for the brand inspector position in Baker and soon after found himself working the rail yards in 
Chicago, much to his chagrin. “I was pretty well lost. 'd been in Montana my whole life. She 
was something new, I'll tell you. We worked cattle from Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, North 
Dakota and South Dakota.” He was reassigned to Sidney, then Havre and Glasgow. In 1977, with 
twenty years of service, he retired. “The people I worked with were great,” he said, and pointed 
out that the major duty of inspecting cattle has hardly changed. “You still have to go out there 
and look at them.” 


Russell was photographed at the Medicine Rocks south of Baker, Montana, in September 1989. 
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EARL HALLER was born in Fruita, Colorado, on July 11, 1923. He worked on family and other 
ranches before Orlin Corn got him into brand inspection in 1952. Training and assignments took 
him from Denver to Springfield, Colorado, and then back to Denver before he quit the Brand 
Board to run a sale barn in Gallup, New Mexico. When Lawrence Gant, the Grand Junction 
inspector, fell ill in 1956, Earl was hired to replace him, and he held the position until his own 
retirement in 1983. 

I accompanied Earl on a day's work in 1980. A Pittsburg heiress and her husband had bought 
a ranch where they employed a bunch of colorfully inept cowboys. The operation was buying 
high and selling low. There was Earl, waiting patiently while unskilled temporary labor bashed 
cows on the head with two-by-fours in an attempt to help them “mother up’ their calves for ship- 
ment. The name of the ranch was “The Wild Ass Canyon Cattle Company, and the brand was 
WILD. Ear] sadly shook his head. 

Earl now competes in old-timers rodeos, and raises, breaks and sells horses. This photograph 


was taken in December of 1982 in Loma; he is astride his favorite roping horse. 
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LESTER MAY 


LESTER MAY S grandfather and father came into the Jackson Hole area in 1894 looking for 
isolated country, and found it fifteen miles north of Jackson. Lester's father later started his own 
ranch nearby in an area called Gros Ventre, where Lester was born in 1912. His father wanted 
him to be a lawyer and he was sent to school in Rexberg, Idaho. “I was born in the saddle. I spent 
my life on the range. To put me in a suit of clothes and send me to school—no way! In two years 
I was home.” Lester married and bought his own place; by the time he was twenty-seven he and 
his wife, Melba, had had five children in as many years. 

In 1964 Lester sold out, moved to town and became a brand inspector. He spent the next nine- 
teen years under Martin Christian, working the area from the Hoback Rim to Togwotee. “I loved 
it. Loved working with the cattle and the people,” he said. “A brand inspector keeps honest 
people honest and dishonest people uneasy. ” 

Lester resigned in 1972 and went on to serve three two-year terms as mayor of Jackson Hole. 


This photograph was taken in May of 1986, in his home in Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 
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JOE BOWMAN S family moved to Sterling, Colorado, from Missouri when he was a baby. They 
were neighbors with a long-time brand inspector, Dallas Landrum, who took Joe under his wing, 
and who Joe recalls fondly. “I don’t think you could find better people on the face of the earth 
than the old cowmen. As a boy, Bowman worked for the Harris Cattle Company and occasionally 
helped Landrum. Joe remembers being caught in a blizzard on horseback. He knew the general 
direction and kept the snow on his left cheek for the five-hour ride to the barn. After he married, 
he settled down and became a brand inspector. For twenty-three years he worked the north- 
eastern part of Colorado based out of Brush, the largest feeder cattle market and sale barn auction 
in the area. By the time he retired, he had earned the post of district supervisor. 

The brand on a cows hide has always fascinated him. “Back in 1905 an old guy had a brand IC. 
Another guy came along and registered the brand ICU. So this old guy went back and changed 
his IC brand to [IC U2.” According to Bowman, “There’s always been petty rustling. One son was 
selling his dad’s cattle to buy whiskey. I knew about it but the son was going into the Army in six 
weeks during World War IT , so I left him alone and when he came back he was straight and ran 
his dad’s ranch. That was better than breaking his parents’ hearts and ruining him in prison.” 

This photograph was taken on the South Platte River near Brush, Colorado, in December of 


1980. Joe died in 1989. 
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PATRICK Ty SPUD CREMER 


IN 1919 SPUD CREMER S father bought a ranch in Melville, north of Big Timber, Montana, 
from a man who was forced to sell before serving time for moonshining and cattle rustling. Spud 
was born in 1926 in Big Timber, and started cowboying for various ranches as soon as he graduated 
from high school. In 1952 Spud began inspecting out of Billings, and in 1966 he moved to Garfield 
County as a field investigator, where he worked on one of the largest horse-stealing cases ever. 
Two men stole horses from several different states— Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, California— 
hauled them into the emptiest part of the Missouri Breaks near Jordan, bred them and registered 
the colts as their own horses. “Took us twenty-two days to gather about 260 head of horses.” They 
could only prove twelve horses had been stolen. 

Spud was elected sheriff of Garfield County in 1974, and continued inspecting without pay for 
the next eleven years. He spends half his year on the Melville ranch, which he runs for his family, 
and the other half in Big Timber, where he owns the Cort Bar. This photograph was taken at the 


Cort in May of 1991. 
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C.A. BUS FARNUM 


Cc. A. FARNUM S family moved to Montana from East Concord, New Hampshire, in 1885 as 
representatives of the Concord Cattle Company. His father, Hiram, bought out the remnants of 
the company, headquartered on Cottonwood Creek halfway between the Yellowstone and Powder 
rivers, in 1907. Bus was born that year in Miles City, and went to a one-room school in Shirley 
until eighth grade, when Hiram was elected sheriff of Miles City. After high school and two years 
of college in Bozeman, Bus “became a bum for a few years,” working oil fields in Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Missouri. He returned to Miles City, worked at the L. O. Cattle Company, married 
the boss daughter, and became a stock inspector after the crops on his leased land failed. In 1939 
he was subpoenaed for a horse theft trial and failed to make out a worked-over brand. The head 
of the livestock commission fired him, and Farnum had no choice but to work for the state of 
Wyoming for half the pay he’d been receiving. He was stationed in Denver, Sioux City and 
Omaha, and supported a wife and three children on $75 a month. “Wyoming did a little better 
job of breaking you in than Montana did.” He returned to Billings in 1942 and worked in the 
commission business until 1966, when he went back to inspecting for Big Horn and Carbon 
counties. 

Bus retired in 1986 and lives on a ranch on the old Hardin Road southeast of Billings. In his 
livingroom hangs an L. A. Huffman photograph of the old Farnum ranch on Cottonwood Creek. 


He was photographed at the Hardin Road ranch in September of 1989. 
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MARK VADER 


MARK VADER was born on the family homestead on Tomichi Creek near Parlin, Colorado, in 
1926. He served in the Navy during World War II, returned to Gunnison and applied for the 
position of brand inspector for the vast area between Lake City and Crested Butte, Cimarron 
and Sargents. “I'd leave here at 3:00 A.M. to get to Lake City at daybreak. When I started out 
the pay was $175 per month. Back in those days if you shook hands with somebody you had a 
deal. Today you need lawyers and it’s still no good. People have changed.” 


I photographed Mark in 1988 at the Gunnison Cemetery in Colorado. 
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JACK RASMUSSEN 


JACK RASMUSSEN S§ maternal grandfather was a freighter and cowboy who was inducted into 
the Cowboy Hall of Fame, and his paternal grandfather traveled alone from Denmark at age 
twelve to homestead near Pompeys Pillar, east of Billings, Montana. Jack was born in Salem, 
Montana, in 1924, and schooled in Parkman, Wyoming, and at the Owl Creek School southeast 
of Lodge Grass. He worked on the family ranch until enlisting and serving for two years in the 
South Pacific, and shortly after his return he became a brand inspector. He was single at the time, 
and Montana moved him around, from Billings, Great Falls and Glendive to Sidney. He talked 
the state out of sending him to Chicago and Sioux City, and joined the National Guard when he 
was reassigned to Butte. Four years later he resumed inspecting for the state at the Sidney mar- 
ket. Jack retired in 1986. 

This photograph was taken on Jack’s ranch by the Missouri River near Fairview, Montana, in 


1959. 
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OBERT KARTEVOLD 


OBERT KARTEVOLD S father and a friend worked their way from Norway to New York on a 
tramp steamer, and “squatted” near Glendive, Montana, in 1901 with $7 between them. They 
figured if times got too tough they would “walk over to Seattle and go fishing.” Obert was born 
on the homestead in 1919, and schooled in Glendive, followed by a year at Montana State. He 
enlisted in 1941 and spent time in Africa before he was injured in Italy. He spent a year recovering 
from shrapnel wounds in a Denver army hospital. Following his recovery he was sent to Fort 
Robinson, Nebraska, a camp with 3,000 horses, and while showing horses to the Swiss counsel 
at a prisoner of war camp in Holbrook, a team “blowed up” and trampled him. Obert’s leg and 
back were broken and he spent another nine months in the same Denver hospital. He became a 
brand inspector in 1947, working Glendive, Sioux City, Chicago, Miles City, Sidney, Glasgow 
and Billings. He worked the first bucking horse sale in Miles City, where he inspected over 3,000 
head. “I worked a lot of country cattle at the railroad terminals, and the sales. Put in ten years 
at Miles City. Thirty-five years in all.” 


This photograph of Obert was taken on his ranch southeast of Glendive in 1989. 
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EDWIN ED TOMICH 


ED TOMICH was born in 1921 in Rock Springs, Wyoming, the seventh of eleven children in a 
family of coal miners. Ed’s mother, sick of company housing, dreamed of buying land, and in 
1932 she managed to acquire eighty acres in Eden, Wyoming, where the family raised sheep and 
cattle. At age fifteen Ed quit school and hired out to Blair and Hay Land and Livestock Company, 
then returned to work the family place until the blizzard of 1948-1949 shut them down. In 1950 
he went to work for the Bureau of Reclamation on the Big Sandy Project, where he met his wife, 
Justine. In 1958 he bought 550 acres adjacent to his family's original eighty and has been farming 
it ever since. 

In 1965 Ed became a part-time brand inspector under A. G. Miller. When brand inspector 
Floyd Henry retired, Ed replaced him, working the Farson and Pinedale area of Sublette County. 
He intends to continue, “as long as I can walk.” 

He was photographed in May of 1986 at the ranch of brand inspector Gary Zakotnik in Eden, 


Wyoming. 
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LEONARD “BUD” SANFORD 


LEONARD SANFORD was born in 1916 on Horse Creek in central Wyoming. At one point 
his family controlled three ranches, but they were eventually forced to sell. “We didn’t have a 
damn thing left,” Bud told me. He started inspecting under Herb Callen in 1974, and had re- 
cently heard several complaints about rustling. “A rancher complained of being short 350 sheep. 
Three years ago a guy had seventy steers stolen. Rustling is easier today than it ever was due to 
the new equipment—goose-neck trailers, portable corrals, and four-wheel-drive trucks.” His 
one and only conviction came in a cow butchering case where the felon was paroled to his former 
employer. “The gist of it was he got a guaranteed job for three years,” said Bud. “They don’t do 
much to ‘em when they catch ‘em.” 


This photograph was taken in September of 1985, at the Casper brand office. 
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CLARENCE ALLISON 


CLARENCE ALLISON was born January 24, 1916, in Ainsworth, Nebraska, and raised on the 
ranch his grandfather had homesteaded. After high school he worked on his father’s ranch, but 
an appendix operation and difficult recuperation led to a night career in music with a band called 
“Aces of Rhythm.” He moved to Dubois, Wyoming, and trained horses for local ranches during 
the day. 

Clarence became a part-time brand inspector in 1962, and after six months he went on full 
time, training at the sale barns in Riverton and Lander. He continued to work these sales and in 
the field. “There's only one thing that counts and that’s the brand,” he said. “I always enjoyed it; 
I liked to work with stock and go up and see the people.” He has stayed on past his retirement 
date, as no replacement can be found, and sells real estate on the side. He also plays music and 
raises, breaks and trains horses. 

This photograph was taken in his corrals in Warm Spring Canyon, Dubois, Wyoming, in May 


of 1986. 
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ELSTON SPATZ was born in Burns, Wyoming, in 1926 and grew up on the family homestead. 
When the former brand inspector quit in 1953, Elston filled the position for a starting wage of 
$25 a month. He worked the area west of Cheyenne and occasionally the northern part of Lar- 
amie county, but he stayed predominantly in eastern Laramie county, which is a farming and 
ranching area dominated by large wheat fields. 

Elston tried to be as thorough as possible on the job. “We always tried to do what we thought 
was right. I always tried to have somebody hold the cattle. We'd put ‘em in the chute and we 
always tried to watch both sides. Some fellers would catch and rope ‘em and I knew a lot of fellers 
didn’t want this done. It made their cattle wild. I only remember one cow getting by us, and they 
caught it in Denver.” 


He is pictured at his ranch in Hillsdale, Wyoming, in 1981. 
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ROY MARTIN'S family homesteaded the Rock River area of Wyoming in the 1860s, and his 
uncle was Wheatland’s first sheriff. Roy was born in 1918 on the Green River near Daniel, and 
grew up near Jackson. After high school he worked ranches in the Moran, South Park and Zenith 
areas, and after returning from World War II he ran cattle in the mountains for the Hanson Ranch 
for twenty-nine years. 

While riding for Hanson's Roy had assisted Jackson brand inspector Lester May, and when 
Lester retired in 1980. Roy went on full-time under then-district supervisor Martin Christian. 
Roy downplays rustling. “Most cattle in this country are lost in the mountains to black bears. The 
yearlings break and run from a bear and wind up in a field of larkspur. They eat it, die, and the 
bears get the blame. The killing of cattle by grizzlies, who get them by the nose and the back of 
the neck, is uncommon.” 


This photograph was taken on the Hanson Ranch near Wilson, Wyoming, in 1986. 
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RUSSELL WRIGHT 


RUSSELL WRIGHT was born in Mount Moriah, Missouri, in 1918. “My Dad was a little of 
everything—schoolteacher, banker, farmer.” The family moved to Colorado in 1933 and farmed 
at Towner, east of Eads on the Colorado—Kansas border. This was during the dust bowl, and 
“things were real tough”; the family moved to La Junta in 1936. Russell served two years in the 
South Pacific, married Irene Franklin in 1946, and became a brand inspector in the fall of 1953. 
At that point he'd never been over the mountains. “The ride from Cimarron to Montrose was the 
longest two miles I'd ever driven, didn’t know what direction I was going. My district was from 
east of Montrose to Utah, clear to Red Mountain and over in Paradox. [I thought] God, I've hit 
the end of the world.” At the time, Montrose was the biggest shipping point in the state. “In the 
spring and fall P'd have to go clear to the top of these mountains, leave at two or three in the 
morning to be in Paradox at daylight. (d drive 3000 miles per month. My kids wouldn’t see me 
for days.” 

Wright quit inspection in 1961 because of a conflict with then-Chief Brand Inspector Earl 
Brown. In 1975 Jay Rowe, the new chief, asked him back. Russell retired in the fall of 1983 and 
currently lives in Oloatha, where he farms and puts up hay. This photograph was taken at the 


ranch in 1987. 
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LYMAN EDGAR 


LYMAN EDGAR S parents homesteaded a half section of land near Rocky Ford, Colorado, in 
1908, and Lyman was born on the ranch in 1914. His father, Roy Edgar, was a brand inspector 
for many years, and Lyman followed his dad around from the time he was a child, helping out by 
driving the car out to ranches, writing down information and moving cattle. 

Lyman’s own career as an inspector began in 1935, and according to his wife, Alice Jane, “He 
didn't complain about having to be forty miles from here at daylight, but I did. I think he just 
enjoyed being around people. He worked twenty-six years of Sundays.” In 1980 Lyman retired 
as a district supervisor after thirty-seven years of service in southeastern Colorado. 

This photograph was taken in September of 1980 at La Junta Livestock, a few months before 


Lyman retired. 
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BEN MOORE 


BEN MOORE was born in Buffalo, South Dakota, in 1922, and moved with his family to.a ranch 
near Arvada, Wyoming, at age four. Ben returned from World War II and found himself at a loss 
when he discovered that his parents had been forced to sell the ranch. A brand inspector friend 
suggested the profession, and in 1946 Ben went to work for the state of Wyoming. He trained in 
Omaha under Bill McVickers, then spent time in Torrington, Sheridan, Idaho Falls and finally 
in Casper, where he has been ever since. 

He retired as a full-time brand inspector in 1973, but has continued to work part-time in the 
fall when things get busy. “I'm the oldest one of the bunch still active in it,” he said. “You know 
livestock more than anything, think the way they think. It’s born into you.” He has noticed 
changes. “The little guy is getting littler, and the big guys are getting bigger all the time. Brand 
inspections used to be what you know, now it’s who you know.” 

Ben worked on a rustling case in the sixties in which the manager of a large ranch sold 400 to 
500 cows before he was caught. He would cut out 100 head of unbranded calves each spring and 
sell them as yearlings the next year. Ben tried hard to convince the owner that his manager was 
taking calves, not to mention saddle horses and hay, but in the end he refused to press charges. 


I photographed Ben at his ranch on Bates Creek in Shirley Basin, west of Casper, in 1982. 
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MARTIN CHRISTIAN 


MARTIN CHRISTIAN S§ father came to Wyoming on a trail drive from Texas at age sixteen, 
and subsequently worked and ran several large outfits, including the Shaw Ranch south of Doug- 
las. “He was a wonderful cowboy; as good a roper that ever hit the country,” Martin told me. (The 
first thing Martin did when I met him was to hand me a lariat and have me “build a loop.” After 
I handed him a tangled mess, he painstakingly showed me how it was done.) 

Martin was born in Glendo in 1915, and grew up on the Shaw Ranch before spending a year 
at the University of Wyoming. The Wyoming Stock Growers Association accepted him in 1935, 
and except for three years in the Navy during World War II , Martin continued to work as a brand 
inspector, finally as supervisor of Fremont and Teton counties, until he retired in 1985, after 
which he spent most of his time traveling or fishing or hunting. 

This photograph was taken at the Stock Growers office by Popo Aggie Creek, Lander, Wyo- 


ming, in December of 1981. Martin died in in 1989. 
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BOB KELSO 


BOB KELSO wouldnt tell me where he was born in 1908, and would only reveal that he drifted 
west to Cheyenne in about 1923, where he got by trapping beaver and coyote in the Laramie 
Mountains, and breaking horses in the summer. Later he rode for Warren Livestock Company, 
which is still a huge ranch northeast of Cheyenne, and rodeoed, riding broncs and participating 
in team roping. In 1963 Kelso became a brand inspector for the Wyoming Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation, checking cattle out of Chugwater and Cheyenne. 

Bob was incredibly secretive, but also quite generous: when I admired a woven horsehair hat- 
band, Bob told me to keep it, that he didn't need it. 


This photograph was taken in his home office in Byrnes, Wyoming, in 1981. 
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HENRY CHEESBOROUGH 


HENRY CHEESBOROUGH 5S grandparents traveled from Liverpool, England, to Pass Creek 
on Elk Mountain, Wyoming, and his grandfather worked in the Hanna coal mines while building 
his homestead into a large ranch. Henry's mother died in childbirth at the age of nineteen. He 
showed a picture of a beautiful woman who routinely drove a four-horse team from Hanna to 
Medicine Bow, a distance of about thirty miles. 

He left home at the age of fifteen to rodeo and work on ranches, eventually signing on at the 
UL Ranch, which had incorporated his grandfathers homestead. After years of working there, 
Henry managed to buy back his family’s ranch. In the early seventies Henry became a brand 
inspector for the Wyoming Stock Growers Association. 

I photographed him in Elk Mountain, Wyoming, with the UL Ranch in the background, in 


September of 1981. 
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FUOYD HICKS 


FLOYD HICKS S grandfather hauled freight from Fort Benton to the gold camps of Marysville 
and Virginia City, trading tobacco, sugar and ammunition to the local Indian tribes to ensure 
friendly passage. Floyd was born near Whitlash, Montana, and walked by C. M. Russell's studio 
every day on his four-mile walk to grade school. In the winter he stayed home. 

Floyd started inspecting brands for Montana in 1926. He was sent to Chicago, his “college 
education, and then on to St. Paul, which he liked better because it was cleaner. When new 
stockyards were built in Bozeman, Floyd was made district supervisor, but disliked the desk job 
and resigned in 1940. After the war he moved to Lewistown and bought an auction sale, and he’s 
been in the auction business ever since. 


This photograph was taken in Floyd's office in Lewistown in 1989. 
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LAWRENCE CG, LeaG. JOHNSTON 


LAWRENCE C. JOHNSTON was born in Basin, Wyoming, in 1924, the son of a rancher 
(whose father was Jeremiah “Liver Eatin’” Johnson) and an Englishwoman, and raised south of 
Billings, Montana, in the Pryor Mountains. As a small boy, L. C. saw “hard-looking Three-R 
Brown,” one of the first brand inspectors in the Pryor Mountains, and “I knew what I wanted to 
become.” By age nine L. C. was working away from home, taking care of horses, and by thirteen 
he was jockeying race horses at what were called “bush meets” around Montana, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Wyoming. He finished high school through correspondence courses and enlisted 
in the Air Force. He was wounded over Germany and discharged in 1945. 

L. C. joined the Montana Livestock Commission in 1947. By 1963 he was chief investigator, 
and went on to handle the largest documented rustling case in history. Bruce Johnson, a rancher 
from the Chinook, Montana, area, recorded the backward B Bar K brand. Johnson's neighbor, 
W. D. Rankin, the largest rancher in the state, used E Bar Y. Before Bruce Johnson shipped his 
cattle in the fall, L. C., pretending to be a B.L.M. agent, went on to Johnson's land and inspected 
his corrals. “Christ, a blind man could read the fresh worked-over brands.” At L. C.’s request a 
number of district men and inspectors assembled and gathered 156 cows and forty calves. When 
Bruce Johnson showed up, pulled a .270 and screamed, “I’m going to kill every one of you,” the 
inspectors drew their guns while L. C. calmly disarmed him. Bruce Johnson got five years on five 
counts to run consecutively, but “the son-of-a-bitch claimed he had emphysema and got out in 
two and a half years,” L. C. said ruefully. 

In addition to his professional duties, L. C. was a champion roper, worked as a wrangler and 
rider in five feature films, and fathered seven children. I photographed him in Billings, Montana, 


in 1989. 
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PAUL MANIS 


PAUL MANIS S family came to Montana from Tennessee in 1902 on a train to Livingston, then 
traveled to a ranch on Mission Creek by buggy in a snowstorm. Paul was born in Greycliff, Mon- 
tana, in 1914, and went to school in Big Timber. He helped out on the family ranch, worked for 
Leo Cremer as a pick-up man for bucking horses in the rodeo from 1936 to 1939, and cowboyed 
on ranches in Bozeman, Two Dot and Harrison until 1949, when he became a deputy inspector 
for the livestock commission out of Harrison. After nine years the state sent him on to Idaho Falls, 
followed by stints in Shelby and Dillon, where he put in seventeen years and also served as a 
deputy sheriff. 

Paul recounted one particular rustling case. “A guy, his wife and kids would go out in a Cadillac 
and kill calves, put them in the trunk, bring them to [Livingston] and butcher them. They d sell 
the meat to the dam workers up in Kalispell. We rented a house across the alley and staked him 
out, and eventually caught him butchering a calf. He was convicted and sentenced to two years 
in Deer Lodge. We believe they could have rustled twenty-five head.” 

Paul retired and moved back to Big Timber, where he is known for making branding irons for 


horses. This photograph was taken in his shop in 1989. 
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GENE REPLOGLE 


GENE REPLOGLE was born in Lingle, Wyoming, in 1926, and raised on the old TF Ranch 
south of Lingle. After returning from a World War II Navy tour of duty Gene rodeoed, roping 
and riding bulls and bareback broncs, but deep inside felt, “T still had something telling me that 
I had to look at a cow again.” He hired out to the Wyoming Brand and Theft Department and 
spent six months in the Denver Stockyards under Earl Carpenter, a brand inspector who could 
“smell a stray.” In 1961 he “finally got brains” and quit rodeoing, and in 1962 he moved to Greeley, 
Colorado, to work as a brand inspector, where he’s been ever since. Gene retired in 1984. 

Gene pointed out that Brand Inspection is the only agency in Colorado with the right to arrest 
a man without a warrant, but that doesn’t mean the job of catching a modern rustler is easy. 
“Nowadays. . . they use a fast truck with a portable chute, back it up to a fence, load it and they re 
gone.” 


I photographed Gene east of Greeley, Colorado, in 1981. 
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PHIL EILEBRECHT S German immigrant parents narrowly missed sailing on the Titanic, 
and upon their arrival in Colorado Phil's father worked in the coal mines of Baldwin before home- 
steading seven miles north of nearby Gunnison. Phil was born in 1918, in a log cabin which stands 
today, and grew up in the cattle business. He served in the 102nd Calvary during World War II. 
“IT went in on D-Day and stayed till it was over.” After the war he went to work on the ranch with 
his brother, eventually selling out in 1967 and becoming a brand inspector. 

Though rustling still occurs (“there's one neighbor who is short thirty to thirty-five every year’), 
much has changed. “The country is filling up with newcomers. The cow business sure went to 
hell. We are way down to half the cattle we had ten years ago. Horses are the big deal now— 
there are more horses in Gunnison County now than when they depended on them to put up 
hay.” 

Phil was a champion rider in cutting horse competitions and continues working with cutting 
horses. His daughter won barrel racing at the Ridgeway rodeo two years in a row and his grand- 
children rodeo. 


Phil's photo was taken on a ranch east of Gunnison, Colorado, in May of 1988. 
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HERB ZINGG 


HERB ZINGG was born in 1926 in Sheridan, Wyoming, and spent most of his life working for 
various ranches in Sheridan and Johnson counties. In 1964 Herb began to work as a brand in- 
spector part-time while running his own ranch, and in 1975 he moved to full-time when he sold 
his land. One of Herb’s most interesting cases involved a schoolteacher who took up rustling, and 
got away with as many as two hundred cows. “Nicest guy you ever talked to. But he was making 
a little extra money and having fun doing it.” 

Herb retired after seven years as district supervisor, and returned to inspecting country and 
sale ring cattle. He keeps a couple of horses to pack into the Big Horns on fishing trips. This 


photograph was taken east of Sheridan in April of 1991. 


EDWIN lL. TED  =MCCRAE 


WHEN TED MCCRAE was born in 1915 in Fort Benton, Montana, his father, who had traveled 
from Kansas at thirteen, worked for the 175,000-acre Montana Cattle Co., near Big Sandy, which 
was later bought by Hamms Brewery. Ted started working on ranches at eighteen and was even- 
tually foreman for the nearby McNamara Ranch. In 1955 Ted began brand inspecting out of Great 
Falls and continued full-time for twenty-three years. He worked five counties in the northeastern 
part of the state with Frosty Lattin, putting 70,000 miles on his truck in a given year. Investigative 
work tended to be more nerve-wracking: “I was riding horseback down a valley and I saw these 
black hats bobbing up and down over a ridge. They knew I was after them and they just shot at 
me. 


This photograph was taken east of Belt, Montana, in April of 1991. 
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JAGR SIS BRINGS TE 


JACK SIEBRASSE was born in Kenilworth, Montana, in 1923. The family moved to Big Sandy, 
twenty miles to the east, for the children to attend school, though this didn’t make much of an 
impression on Jack. “Somewhere in those younger days I was vaccinated with this “cowboy fever.’ 
You ve heard of the ‘cow pox, haven't you?” During summers he rode for the McNamara Ranch, 
the IX brand, in the Bear Paw Mountains. “What could they teach a cowboy in high school?” 

After three years with the Navy in the South Pacific he resumed work for the McNamaras for 
a whopping $125 a month, but “in those days ranches didn’t change hands and with wages . . . 
you couldn't afford to buy one anyway, so I got to thinking, hell, Tl go look at the other side of 
the cattle business.” He worked the Havre market as brand inspector and later was made district 
supervisor with Liberty, Blaine, Hill, Phillips, Valley and part of Choteau counties in his charge, 
as well as three reservations. “It was nothing to drive 50,000 miles in a year.” When the market 
moved to Chinook, twenty miles east, Havre went from shipping a high of 50,000 head in the 
mid-fifties to 12,000. The details of the job began to weigh on Jack. “You've got to write everything 
you do and put it in your reports. [ll tell you, when I finally retired in 1981 I was so damn glad 
I had her done because [I wasn’t] getting anybody convicted of nothing. The best thing I done 
was kept a lot of people honest just by showing up in the goddamnedest places at the god- 
damnedest times. ” 


This photograph was taken at Jack’s ranch on Bull Hook Creek, south of Havre, in April of 


1991. 
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LEE SACKETT was born on the north fork of the Powder River above Kaycee, Wyoming, in 
1914. His grandfather started the first general store and dance hall in Big Horn, and his maternal 
grandmother was a suspected rustler,” a phrase which meant a “homesteader” during the John- 
son County cattle wars. Lee’s uncles broke horses for the English cavalry on their 160-acre Big 
Horn homestead; later, Lee’s father and two uncles bought a homestead in Mayoworth, Wyoming, 
just north of the Hole in the Wall. “When it was good, it was tough. When it was bad, it was 
some of the worst country in the world. There wasn't anything.” When Lee was a child, there 
were no fences; the cattle were turned loose in the spring and gathered in the fall. 

Lee enlisted in the Air Force in 1941 and returned to Wyoming in 1945 with an Irish stage- 
actress wife. He worked for a Hereford breeder, then got a job with the Wyoming Stock Growers, 
with stints in Denver, Omaha, South Dakota and Ogden, Utah. He spent twenty years as District 
Supervisor for Laramie, Albany and Carbon counties before retiring in 1982. During his career, 
he never had to make an actual arrest. 

This portrait was taken in 1981 at the old stockyard shipping pens in Cheyenne, Wyoming, 


where Lee now lives. 
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WALTER FEUZ was born June 12, 1911, near Driggs, Idaho, and grew up on a 160-acre home- 
stead on Spread Creek, east of Moran Junction, Wyoming. His father raised cattle, grew hay, 
and guided hunters in the fall. 

Walter began rodeoing at the age of eighteen and continued for twenty years. In 1941 he 
bought his present ranch east of Moran. He went into the Army Air Corps as a medic in World 
War II, stationed at Edwards Air Force Base in California. After the war he came home and 
married in 1946. He accepted the part-time job of brand inspector “kinda out of self-defense” in 
1948. Walter retired in 1986, and during the intervening years ran his own ranch, raising cattle, 
growing hay, guiding hunters and running pack trips for clients like E. Roland Harriman, of rail- 
road fortune fame. Walter's four daughters “are all top hands.” 

This photograph was taken in May of 1986 at Walter Feuz’s ranch east of Moran Junction, 


Wyoming. 
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STEPHEN COLLECTOR was born in 1951 in Virginia, and at- 


tended George Washington University and the University of Colo- 
rado. He took a beginning course in photography but is otherwise self- 
taught. He spent eleven years photographing brand inspectors, and 
what began as simple curiosity gradually became obsession. Collec- 
tors goal was to achieve the portrait as landscape, and to know the 
landscape and its people. He freelances for periodicals including Out- 
side, Parade, Forbes, High Country News and the Denver Post, and 
his work has appeared in numerous galleries, most recently in the 
Wichita Art Museum. He lives with his wife Leigh and son Jamie in 
Boulder, Colorado. 


ANNICK SMITH is a freelance writer and sometimes filmmaker 
who lives on a homestead ranch in western Montana. She was coeditor 
with William Kittredge of The Last Best Place, A Montana Anthology 
and her work has appeared in such magazines as Outside, Story and 
Travel & Leisure. She was executive producer for Heartland, a feature 


film about pioneer life on the Great Plains. 
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